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Contests Brings in Pictures 


The Walton Round Table of New York 
City prints the best photograph of a 
scene in or around New York in each 
issue. 

The students submit pictures, the best 
one of which is printed in the succeeding 
number. For this picture the student 
receives a prize. 

This certainly is a good way to 
brighten the editorial page. 


* * * 


Classes Rewrite “Ads” 


Two commercial sections of the Fred- 
erick, Maryland, High School, who made 
a study of advertising, have recon- 
structed and rewritten the advertise- 
ments for the High Flier. This work 
was done under the supervision of the 
English instructor. 

In the course of their study each 
student made an original “ad.” The 
best of these were posted on the bulletin 
board. 

Sales talks were given by members of 
the class, endeavoring to sell their 
merchandise. Products including fudge, 
pretzels, and Del Monte peaches were 
passed out for the “prospective cus- 
tomers” to sample. 

The course was ended by the writing 
of an “ad” for a local firm by each mem- 
ber of the class. The best of these have 
been used in the paper. 


* * * 


Extra Edition Published 


The journalism and printing depart- 
ments of the Thomas Jefferson High 
School of Council Bluffs published a 
special edition of The Signal for the 
Southwestern Iowa Teachers’ convention 
recently. 

The contents dealt mainly with the 
conferences and social affairs of the con- 
vention. Several cuts of the prominent 
speakers with the programs staged by 


the school children were also included. 
~ 7 = 


Editorial Board Used 


The Gallatin News of Bozeman, Mon- 
tant, has established a policy of not hav- 
ing an editor-in-chief because no staff 
member had enough editorial experience. 
As a substitute, an editorial board, con- 
sisting of two boys and two girls, was 
chosen. 

Besides this board, a staff of three spe- 
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Here and There 


cial feature writers, two sport writers, 


one exchange editor, was selected. 
* & - 


E] Sahuaro Goes Over 

The only Spanish magazine that is 
found in the C. S. P. A.’s files, El 
Sahuaro, has just completed its subscrip- 
tion drive. 

A total of $277 was collected by the 
managers of the Tucson, Arizona, publi- 
cation. The two managers who brought 
in the largest number of subscriptions 


were awarded cash prizes. 
* . . 


Girls Become “Devils” 

In the Thomas Jefferson High School 
of Council Bluffs, Iowa, girls, sixteen in 
number, are not conscious of the smell 
of ink or are not afraid to dirty their 
hands and spoil their manicures. 

A recent number of The Signal carried 
an article that these sixteen budding 
printers were enrolled in three different 
classes of advanced printing. 

* * + 


P-T. A. Aided 

The October 15 number of The Pinion, 
McKinley High School, Honolulu, fea- 
tured and backed the Parent-Teachers’ 
Association of their school. 

The entire front page carried articles 
in five languages, Japanese, Hawaiian, 
Korean, Chinese, and English—from 
various people in Honolulu, interested in 
the growth and support of the associa- 
tion. 

Mr. Kondo, a Japanese, stated that 
many school problems were _ solved 
through this organization. 

“The Parent-Teachers’ Association is 
a great help to students,” was part of the 
statement of Mr. J. K. Akimo, a 
Hawaiian. 

A Korean, Mr. C. H. Min, had as his 
motto, “Put the drive over,” while the 
Rev. Arthur Yee Kui, Chinese, expected 
a large number to register in his group. 

Mrs. Willis T. Pope, president of 
the Hawaii Parent-Teachers, the acting 
president of the high school association, 
the principal, and the president of the 
student-body, each had an article printed 
in English. 


- 


- * * 


The Mirror Reflects 


Mount Clemens, Mich., High School 
has a publication that is properly named 


because it reflects the school life through 
its various editions. 

The Book Week Number featured the 
library and its books—a phase of school 
life very often neglected. The various 
programs, plays, contests, as well as the 
books best liked by students were given 
prominence. 

A more recent edition, Musicale Num- 
ber, plays up the music department of 
the school in its various activities. The 
band, orchestra and glee club as well as 
the drum major and instructor are fea- 
tured with cuts and articles. This issue 
was released the day preceding the 
annual concert, December 7. The publi- 
cation stated that the number of artists 
in the concert was the “greatest array 
in the school’s history.” One may easily 
see the truth of this statement when he 
notices the orchestra has a total of forty- 
six pieces and the band forty-one mem- 
bers. 


* * * 


“Big News” Contest Held 


Great rivalry is prevalent among the 
students of the various high schools of 
New York in The World’s biggest news 
of the week contest. 

Every week several money prizes are 
given to those students whose articles 
are judged as the best write-ups of the 
biggest piece of news of the week by 
judges from the New York World. In 
addition to these prizes, the school that 
scores the highest number of points at 
the end of the contest will receive a 
plaque from The World. 

When this article was written, James 
Monroe High School and DeWitt Clinton 
were leading with Townsend Harris Hall 
in third place. 

The first prize is $20, which scores a 
certain number of points for the school 
from which the student hails. 

* * * 


Junior High Paper Good 

That a junior high school newspaper 
is a worth-while project in Council 
Bluffs, Iowa, is evidenced by the follow- 
ing statements of one of the teachers 
and several staff members. 

“T think it is a splendid thing,” said 
Miss Elsie Powers, eighth grade English 
teacher, when asked her opinion of the 
new junior high newspaper. Continuing, 
Miss Powers said, “It encourages indi- 
vidual thinking and tends to make them 
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do things on their own initiative. It 


keeps their minds alert for all happen- ~ 


ings and worth-while things. It makes 
them take notice of and interest in their 
local newspapers and prepares them for 
future journalism work,” she said. In 
concluding, Miss Powers commented on 
the fact that this type of work recog- 
nizes the ability of “A” students. 

Editor in chief William Blythe, said, 
“It is preparing us for future develop- 
ment as reporters. It makes us feel we 
are a part of the school.” 

“Tf," said Maxine Berringer, girls’ 
sports editor, “we as editors of the junior 
high school paper, can successfully carry 
out our duties on this staff we will feel 
of more value to Thomas Jefferson upon 
entering high school.” 


Dorothy Meadows, make-up editor, 
commented, “The knowledge that we gain 
by our work on the paper will be of value 
to us when we get in high school. I 
think the paper is going to be a success 


and may in time be a rival of the Signal. 
* * * 


Journalism Dean Talks 


Accuracy, fairness, and interest were 
stressed by Dean Walter Williams in a 
speech before student journalists at 
Manual High School last Friday, Novem- 
ber 2. Immediately after the address, 
Dean Williams held a conference in 
which the editors of Kansas City’s 
school publications were invited to ask 
questions pertaining to journalism. 


Mr. Melcher, superintendent of schools 
of Kansas City, Mo., introduced Pro- 
fessor Williams as the man who had 
done more than anyone else to further 
the teaching of journalism. The School 
of Journalism at Columbia, of which he 
is dean, was founded under his guidance. 


In discussing the high school publica- 
tion, Dean Williams stated that there 
were three points to consider, the “why,” 
the “what,” and the “how.” He said 
that a high school publication exists to 
create an interest in things about the 
school and to furnish news, entertain- 
ment, and inspiration. A newspaper that 
does not provide any inspiration should 
be put on the list of useless wastes of 
energy. 


“A school publication should be loyal 
to its own school,” Dean Williams de- 
clared. “The impressions that outsiders 
get of a school may depend on its paper. 
Therefore, every interest in the school 
should be represented.” 

Dean Williams asserted that there are 
two ways of telling news. One way is 
like a photograph—coldly, and super- 
ficially. The other and better way is to 
give a sympathetic portrayal of the 
school life as a whole. 

Professor Williams told of David 
Crockeit’s saying, “Be sure you’re right, 
then go ahead,” stating that this applied 


-to reporting in a very vital way. 
~ “The Central Luminary,” 
Kansas City, Mo. 
* 


* * 


Tribune Has School Page 

The Chicago Sunday Tribune has or- 
ganized in its metropolitan section a sec- 
tion for news of important activities of 
the Chicago High Schools. In doing 
this it has requested that a staff member 
be selected from each high school publi- 
cation to act as reporter to the Tribune. 
Delmar Karlen of the Lake re-View has 
accordingly been chosen to work in that 
capacity for Lake View. 

Lake View has been represented a 
number of times in the columns of this 
section of the Chicago Tribune. The most 
important of these was a group picture 
of the members of Lake View’s governing 
body. An interview of Helen Lloyd was 
recently published in that paper. 

Jokes from the line book, “Between 
You ’n Me,” have found their way to the 
joke column of the Tribune wherein the 
best jokes of the “weeklies” are pub- 
lished. The Lake re-View is represented 
in the joke column almost every week. 

“Lake re-View,” 
Chicago, Illinois. 


* * * 


Students Edit Page 

The advanced students in newswriting 
of the Asheville, North Carolina, High 
Schools, under the direction of Mr. W. R. 
Wunsch, edit “The Junior Citizens,” a 
page in the Sunday edition of the 
Asheville Citizen. This page was started 
in the November 11 issue. 

Its purpose is “to mirror for the 
Citizens of Ashville local student life.” 

The page contains editorials, cartoons, 
halftones of prominent students identi- 
fied with the various school activities, 
news articles and features. The news 
for the page comes from all the schools 
in the city. 

The two following articles illustrate 
just what is printed: 


To establish a closer relationship be- 
tween the high school students and the 
Asheville business men the Rotary club 
inaugurated a plan early in the fall to 
have a student representative at all the 
dinner meetings of the club. This stu- 
dent, a boy, is selected by popular vote 
in a general school assembly at the be- 
ginning of each month. No boy serves 
longer than a four-week period. 


A delegation of newswriting students 
and magazine editors will represent the 
Asheville senior high school at the fifth 
annual convention and contest of the 
Columbia Scholastic Press Association 
next March at Columbia university in 
New York City. To be eligible for this 
delegation a student must write at least 
fifty news stories, thirty of which must 


be published, orcontribute an indefinite 
amount of excellent material to Peaks. 
The total expenses for the trip, includ. 
ing railroad fare, Pullman fare, hote] 
accommodations, shows, sightseeing trips, 
and meals will not exceed $85 per person 
for the nine days of the trip. This 
amount will be due one week before the 
beginning of the trip. Several students 
have already begun to make money to 


pay for their expenses next spring. 
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Science Bulletin Published 

An eight-page Science Bulletin is pub- 
lished every term by the students of the 
Brooklyn N. Y., Technical High School. 

This project was started in May, 1927, 
and has continued successfully under the 
supervision of the department of chem- 
istry. The faculty adviser last year was 
Mr. H. M. Campsen, Jr. 

The content of this magazine deals 
with chemistry, physics, astronomy, en- 
gineering, in all phases of these sciences. 

Various phases of radio development, 
the Holland tunnel, television, the atom, 
the X-rays, the dial system of the tele- 
phone, and photo-electricity are some of 


the feature articles. 
* - * 


New Papers Welcomed 

The first editions of two newspapers, 
The Fieldston News, Fieldston School, 
Riverdale, N. Y., and Cleveland Junior 
Citizen, Cleveland Junior High, Eliza- 
beth, N. J., made their bows recently and 
are hereby welcomed by the editorial 
staff of The Review. 

The first is a five-column sheet, and 
the second a three-column paper that is 
printed in the school. 

Best wishes and long life to both! 


Chalk Up This One 
For Chudoba’s Elkar 


Elkar Passes Principal’s Essex After 
Late Start to Fray. 


“We are leaving at 6:00 p. m. Satur- 
day morning for the State-Princeton 
game,” boasted Principal E. L. Findley, 
who was taking his wife and Miss Lillian 
Brauch, teacher of English, to the big 
game Saturday. 

“Well, I am leaving at 7 o’clock Satur- 
day morning, and I bet I will pass you up 
at Mansfield,” replied F. A. Chudoba, 
teacher of bookkeeping and civics. 

Saturday morning at 6 o’clock Mr. 
Findley and his party started out. At7 
o’clock Mr. and Mrs. Chudoba did like- 
wise. 

“Chalk up one for the Elkar,” yelled 
Mr. Chudoba as he passed Mr. Findley’s 
Essex three miles this side of Mansfield. 


“South High Beacon,” 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
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Latest Styles in Press Conventions 


TYLES change in dress. So do 
styles in newspaper conventions. 
Ohio has evolved something new 

under the sun—a convention that is 
jaunty, absolutely bore-proof, stimu- 
lating. Above all, it is practical, helpful, 
telling the student right off the bat what 
is best and what is poorest in his own 
particular paper. Ohio recommends it 
to other states as worth a trial. The 
method would also be stimulating used 
at sectional conventions, and at school 
press club meetings in cities where sev- 
eral schools belong to the same press or- 
ganization. 

This type of meeting was first used at 
Ohio State university at the convention 
of the Journalism Association of Ohio 
Schools in November. The idea was con- 
ceived by the president of the organiza- 
tion, George Starr Lasher, of Ohio uni- 
versity. It may be tried next at Western 
Reserve university, Cleveland, when 
Sigma Delta Chi entertains journalism 
students of northern Ohio. 

This meeting is called, if you please, a 
newspaper “clinic.” The doctors do not 
thump anybody whole heartedly up and 
down his spine; they possess no instru- 
ments for taking blood pressure; no 
fluoroscopes are in sight. 

Here is the way the thing is done: A 
half day is programmed for the “clinic.” 
There are eight speakers, each scheduled 
for an eight-minute talk. A_ hard- 
hearted chairman stops each one abso- 
lutely on the dot. No running over time. 
None. 

Everybody in the audience has a copy 
of the same school newspaper. The issue 
has been sent to each speaker a week be- 
fore the meeting. The “clinic” begins. 


Lester GETZLOE of Ohio State uni- 
versity points out good points in the 
make-up of the paper under fire. Then 
he lands on what he believes were errors 
in judgment. He shows how to judge 
news value. He suggests that the story 
about the students getting a letter via 
the Graf Zeppelin should have been 
played up big, not written in two para- 
graphs and tucked into an inconspicuous 
place. 


The second speaker points out what 
she considers the best headlines, tells 
why they are best; indicates which she 
believes to be the poorest ones, tells why 
they are poor. She suggests that two 
students only be trained for the work, 
that it is next to impossible for a whole 
staff to become skillful in such an exact- 
ing form of newspaper writing. 

Miss Margaret Sullivan of Cleveland 
follows on “Covering the News.” “On 
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By Clara C. Ewalt 


Starts Something New 
In Press Conventions 


Prof. G. S. Lasher 


George Starr Lasher of Ohio Univer- 
sity who organized the “take-the-paper- 
to-the-doctor” plan. 


page one (she tells in which column each 
story is) there are four stories about 
rooms. Write about people in rooms, not 
about rooms,” -she -says. “I find Jane 
Lyons mentioned five times. Is the news 
in this paper too often about the same 
cliques? Bring out names of those who 
are not prominent.” 

She finds a column of exchanges. “Are 
you sure you are not letting notes about 
other schools take the place of live news 
of your own school?” she asks. She gives 
four or five other suggestions. The 
eight minutes is up. 

“Your story must be clear, concise, 
complete,” admonishes Harold A. Moore 
of Ohio university, illustrating his point 
by the paper under discussion. ‘“Con- 
ciseness will not cramp your style. It 
will give you more power. It is your 
duty to yourself to form good habits of 
writing now.” 


Oruer speakers treat “Structure of 
the Straight Stories,” “Feature Stories,” 


Miss Clara C. Ewalt, the author of 
this article, is one of “The Review” 
editors as well as the adviser of the 
publication of the Western Reserve 
School of Education, Cleveland, Ohio. 


editorial page material; “The Sport 
Page.” (Another clinic in another room 
might be examining a magazine at the 
same time, with reference to quality of 
short stories, quality of verse, humor, art, 
make-up.) 

When this part of the program is over 
(at 4 o’clock, since the meeting will begin 
on time) the speakers, assisted by other 
teachers, among them Miss Evaline Har- 
rington of Columbus, co-author with her 
brother of “The Newspaper Club” find 
an appointed nook in the hall. Here 
students who wish to do so bring their 
own papers for suggestions and criticism. 
There is a grand rush for help, since 
students are notified before they leave 
home that the service will be available. 

The success of the foregoing plan de- 
pends on three points which must be 
carefully looked to by the committee in 
charge. Neglect of these means disaster. 


1. The newspaper chosen for criticism 
must be large enough to offer opportunity 
to the “doctors” to find plenty of illus- 
trations of both good and bad newspaper 
practice. It must also be a paper which 
has gone wrong in some noticeable direc- 
tions. 

2. The staff and faculty adviser of 
the paper going through the clinic must 
thoroughly understand what the paper is 
to undergo. They must be real sports, 
offering up their handiwork not only for 
the good of the cause, but to get ideas 
for their own improvement. 

8. Speakers who understand the 
school newspaper problem must be 
chosen. Men, however great, whose idea 
is “Well, this is just a school paper. Too 
bad to tell where the trouble really lies,” 
are not so helpful. 

All the foregoing points were well pro- 
vided for at the Ohio meeting. The stu- 
dents liked the plan. 


Ar the beginning of the Saturday 


morning program there was one longer 
speech,—Gilbert P. Farrar of New York 
City made a thirty-minute talk on the 
use of type which gave the high school 
students the principles which underline 
this complicated subject. The talk was 
intelligible even to those who knew little 
about type. A beautifully printed 
synopsis of his speech was given out. 
Students were then divided into sec- 
tions (newspaper editors’ section, busi- 
ness managers’, yearbook editors’, maga- 
zine editors’). Leaders, many of whom 
were students this time, were strictly 
held to eight minutes. Each student had 
something really new and inspiring to 
say. Wilbert Pettegrew, who talked 
about feature stories, passed out an orig- 
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Advertisements---Their Arrangement 


By James 


E definition of advertising given 

by a sales manager is “A sign, 

leading the buyer to the seller.” 
Business is in business to sell goods at a 
profit; when business advertises it is try- 
ing to do that very thing. Advertising 
therefore is salesmanship just as much 
as the talk of the man behind the counter, 
or the traveling man who makes the sale 
to the merchant. If you think of adver- 
tising as selling you cannot go far wrong. 
When you examine an advertisement ask 
if it is a selling talk, when you construct 
an advertisement make it a selling an- 
nouncement. 


There are six stages to salesmanship— 
favorable attention, interest, desire, ac- 
tion or purchase, satisfaction and con- 
fidence. Of these six, four depend on ad- 
vertising. If any one of the first four 
factors is dominant and overshadows the 
others an essential proportion has been 
violated and, inevitably, it will not 
“work” as it should. This point should 
be carefully noted .because one of the 
great abuses and mistakes in advertising 
is the substitution of attention values for 
the other vital elements of the selling act. 


Art, beauty, color, quality and typo- 
graphical effects are a distinct aid in 
selling if used aright. The mischief is 
using them wrongly. 


You are shown an advertisement in a 
school magazine or newspaper. You 
must judge it by salesmanship standards. 
Unless you do this habitually you will 
never be able to discriminate between 
good and bad advertising. The adver- 
tisement is beautiful—but what of it? 
It is bizarre or novel—but what of it? 
It is ornate and costly—but what of it? 
It is of no use unless it sells; it grows in 
value as its selling atmosphere registers 
towards the 100 mark, and its measure 
of value is where it registers on the sales 
thermometer. 


Ir behooves the advertising managers of 
our school publications to become stu- 
dents of advertising that they may be 
able to advise and assist their clients in 
the production of advertisements that 
will be profitable. The average adver- 
tiser is not an expert writer; he has not 
the knowledge of detail and arrangement 
of matter that comes naturally to the 
earnest student of advertising. A few 
of the advertising staffs of our school 
publications are alive to these facts and 
have inaugurated a regular system of 
assisting their advertisers in the literary 
part of the work, taking their ideas and 
working them out in a manner that will 
make the advertisement a good selling 
announcement. 


E. Gaffney 


While the writing of advertising 
matter for the advertiser is a thing not 
generally practiced by the staffs of our 
school papers, yet there can be no ques- 
tion about its advantage. Those few 
who have adopted it have proved that it 
is a winner. Doubtless the principal 
reason why it has not been generally 
adopted by the school staff is that most 
of them have felt a lack of ability to 
write and edit for their advertisers. Such 
a feeling should not restrain any adver- 
tising manager from making the at- 
tempt. One can learn to do this as well 
as they have learned to do other new 
things to advance the school paper. 


Tue advertising solicitor must first 


have the idea, which he creates or bor- 
rows from some one else. Then he has 
the dictionary full of words—the potent 
English language—to express his ideas. 
Next he has art, both photographic and 
the work of the artist, to embellish his 
idea and make it attractive. In the case 
of printed advertising he has also typog- 
raphy—the setting of type—to make use 
of, together with the possibilities of 
printing in two or more colors. 


It is interesting to study a strongly 
impressive advertisement to see just how 
the effect is obtained, and some idea of 
the personality of the man who designed 
or wrote the ad may be gained in this 
way. An advertising manager may also 
become a better one by studying the ads 
of others. Poor ads carry a warning, 
and those that strongly impress the 
reader are worthy examples of good 
publicity. 

In constructing an ad the advertising 
man very often overlooks two very essen- 
tial features, namely that the advertise- 
ment will be seen and read. Many ads 
in school papers are weakened through 
overcrowding of copy and the setting of 
the majority in 5 or 6 point type so as to 
get it all in a given space. 


Ir an advertisement page has an ugly 


or overcrowded appearance it will be 
ignored as effectually as a shop window 
to which the same uncomplimentary ad- 
jectives could be applied; and there is no 
surer way of giving an unsightly appear- 
ance to a page than by covering it with 
solid, clumsy type, funeral borderings 
and heavy black blocks. Such announce- 
ments repel instead of attract and should 
be eliminated from the pages in which 
they make their appeal to the public. 

In advertising, typography is merely 
the servant of the advertising idea. It is 
the medium through which an advertising 

(Continued on Page 12) 


Student of Type Says 
To Make Ads Readable 


James E. Gaffney 


James E. Gaffney, one of the faculty 
advisers of The Marquis, Lafayette 
Junior High School, Elizabeth, New Jer- 
sey, and Associate Editor of The School 
Press Review, has had a wide experience 
in the fields of school journalism and 
printing. 

In September, 1912, he was instrumen- 
tal in installing and organizing the 
printing department of the Atlantic City, 
New Jersey, Vocational School. Under 
his supervision the first number of The 
Producer was written and printed by the 
students of the school. This magazine 
has made rapid strides in size and qual- 
ity since its first appearance. 


He left Atlantic City in 1921 to be- 
come director of education for the Cen- 
tral Pennsylvania Typothetae of Harris- 
burg, Pa. He was placed in charge of 
the extension courses and the apprentice- 
ship training courses of this organiza- 
tion. 


In 1924 Mr. Gaffney accepted a posi- 
tion as head of the printing department 
of the Allentown High School, Allentown, 
Pa. He was made faculty adviser of The 
Canary and Blue, the school monthly 
magazine, and the Comus, the school an- 
nual. The Canary and Blue, which had 
been formerly printed by a commercial 
shop, was turned over to the students 
of the school print shop. 

In 1927 Mr. Gaffney accepted a posi- 
tion as instructor of printing in the La- 
fayette Junior High School, Elizabeth, 
New Jersey. Although The Marquis, the 
school magazine, is only one year old, it 
was rated All-American by the National 
Scholastic Press Association last June. 
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Ad Solicitor Gains Much 
Believes Faculty Adviser 


Florence Williams 


Startling Revelations 
By Prominent Students 
Help Insomnia Victims 


Concentration and Comfort Are Stressed 
As Requisites of Peaceful 
Slumbers. 


Hear ye! Hear ye! all you insomnia 
victims! At last the long awaited, long 
desired prescription for taking “forty 
winks” in class has been revealed. 

After enduring numerous hardships 
and wrongs for the cause of humanity, 
Kent Van den Berg and Meredith Morri- 
son have discovered a recipe for sleeping 
in class. 

“Concentrate,” said Mr. Morrison, “on 
your lessons, preferably, as they are 
usually the most reliable, most conducive 
toslumbers. The harder you concentrate, 
the more sleepy you get; presently you 
drift away. Then if the instructor calls 
on. you and you can answer, you are 
without a doubt asleep and it is all a 
beautiful dream. If you can’t answer— 
well—you may be sure you are still 
awake.” 

Kent Van den Berg stresses the im- 
portance of comfort. “I find the journ- 
alism room best suited for this. Just rest 
your weary head. upon: your neighbor’s 
shoulder and Mr. Newstrand’s musical 
voice will do the rest”: 

Caution: Do not follow these sugges- 
tions too seriously. 

“The Ah La Ha Sa,” 
Albert Lea, Minn. 
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Does Advertising Pay? 
By Florence Williams 


Miss Williams is adviser to the publi- 
cation of the Chester, Pennsylvania High 
School. 


ECENTLY I listened, at a school 
R press conference, to an interesting 
discussion concerning the wisdom 
of permitting advertising in school pub- 
lications. The student representatives 
voiced their difficulties in persuading 
merchants to advertise. Some business 
managers related the astonishing story 
of school boards that financed the 
jounalistic efforts in whole or in part. 
One eminent educator urged the repre- 
sentatives present to make every effort 
to publish their papers without adver- 
tising. Another educator suggested get- 
ting ten guarantors, well-to-do people, 
who would agree to make up any de- 
ficiency in the journalistic budget. This 
last proposition shows an idealism pos- 
sible only in a school teacher. Imagine 
a hard-headed business man confronted 
with such a proposition! 


Now I am not an eminent educator, 
but a mere teacher who has struggled 
with school publications for many years. 
I should like to call attention to a phase 
of the subject that seems to have eluded 
the great advisers of school journalism. 


The school publication is, I believe, 
merely a channel for helping the pupils 
to find themselves and their life work. 
Work on the school paper should be con- 
sidered vocational training, and pre- 
sented as nearly as possible in the form 
that the pupils will meet in the business 
world. The great dailies and magazines 
are financed by their advertising. There 
is a mutual service. The advertiser 
makes possible the paper, and the paper 
gets business for the advertiser. The 
business men and the school paper can 
be and should be mutually of service. 
The school paper can serve the business 
men of the community, and the merchants 
are willing to pay for it. 


Ir is fine vocational training for the 


business manager and his staff to learn 
how to induce merchants to part with a 
few dollars in return for a quarter page 
of the school magazine. I might mention 
that I use my best debaters in the busi- 
ness department of the paper. It is good 
business teaching to require that an esti- 
mate of the amount of advertising avail- 
able be considered before enlarging the 
size of the magazine. 

At the beginning of each year I lay 
down this rule: “These publications 
must pay their own way. If not, they 
will cease to exist.” We have never had 
a deficit, and since 1924 we have carried 
a scholarship of two hundred dollars per 


year at the University of Pennsylvania. 

We are fortunate in having our school 
magazine published by the job printing 
department of the only newspaper in our 
city. The members of our staff each 
year are brought into close personal re- 
lation with the various departments of 
the newspaper. These busy workers are 
kind and helpful, and often give a word 
of timely advice. 

This contact frequently opens a way 
for our pupils to obtain employment on 
the local newspaper. One year, the 
business manager of our magazine was 
an unusually energetic youth, bubbling 
over with new advertising schemes. In 
March of his senior year, the newspaper 
offered him a position in the advertising 
department. He refused, declaring that 
he wished to obtain his diploma before 
going to work. The newspaper held the 
position for him until June. Although 
very young, he is now first assistant ad- 
vertising manager, and draws a salary 
greater than any of his former teachers. 
His only preparation was on the school 
publications. The advertising depart- 
ment of the school magazine led straight 
to the advertising department of the city 
daily. 


Oruers of our journalistic staff have 


found good positions open to them on the 
city paper—space writing, reporting, 
sports writing, proof reading. The 
present city editor served his appren- 
ticeship on the school publications. He 
began on the city daily as a cub re- 
porter, and now his salary is exactly 
twice that of his former teacher. 

Work on school publications is genuine 
preparation for earning a living. It is 
entirely volunteer service in our school. 
We do not give credit for it, nor do we 
excuse pupils from classes to do journal- 
istic work. On the school magazine the 
pupils sometimes discover their voca- 
tions. The advertising department espe- 
cially offers the boys an opportunity to 
meet business men; it brings them into 
contact with some of the asperities of 
life; it rubs off their supersensitiveness; 
and it teaches them to give value for 
value. Does advertising pay? It does— 
on school publications. 


Exchanges Being Limited? 

Some of the more successful high 
school papers are this year being forced 
to limit their exchanges because of the 
excessive demand. They are making a 
list of fifty or fewer schools with whom 
they will trade papers, and are notify- 
ing other papers that an exchange is 
impossible but that a subscription will 
be received at reduced rates. 





Girls 


Just about This Time o’ Year 


From The Monitor, New Castle (Penna.) High School 


ARY AND LOUISE were in the 
theatre, supposed to be enjoying 
the play, but it was evident from 

their conversation that their minds were 
elsewhere. 

“OQ Mary, you should see my new boy 
friend. He’s darling! He has _ the 
dearest little profile, and he always 
stands sideways so you can see it. Such 
eyes and what perfect teeth, and you 
should see the ties he wears.” 

“My gosh, Louise, where’d you get 
him?” 

“O, he come around to sell father some 
insurance and Your Truly, seeing his 
good* points, copped him. Mary, I wish 
you could see those ties he wears.” 

(Meantime scowls and mutterings 
from the people around proved that the 
young man with the wonderful ties was 
not so popular with the audience as he 
was with Louise.) 

“TI wish that guy would forget his tie 
sometimes.” This came from a deep 
voiced person in the back row. 

“Ditto here,” was heard from another 
annoyed person. 

“How very vulgar.” 
lady with the lorgnette. 

“O those old eggs give me a pain. 
This show isn’t worth listening to. 
Honest, some people fall for the dumbest 
things.” 

“Would you girls mind removing your 
hats? It’s rather difficult to see around 
those parasols.” 

“I suppose we’ll have to take them off, 
but I can’t see why people want to see 
such a silly play. Let’s get some candy. 
O boy, candy boy! A pound of assorted 
chocolates. Yes, assorted ones. How 
much are they? How much? A dollar 
and a half? No? O, a dollar and a 
quarter. I only have a five dollar bill. 
Will you please pass this bill out to the 
eandy boy? Yes, yes. Thanks ever so 
much. Say, you don’t need to sample 
my candy. Where’s my change? O, 
here it is. He didn’t give me the right 
change. Boy, you gave me the wrong 
change. Yes, you did. Don’t tell me 
you didn’t. Four seventy-five and one 
twenty-five doesn’t make five. O, yes it 
does, I’m so sorry—my mistake. How’s 
the candy? Isn’t it any good? I didn’t 
suppose it would be. They never have 
good candy in these theatres and they 
charge just as much for it. O well, we 
can eat it anyhow. 

“Louise, have you done all your Christ- 
mas shopping yet? You haven’t even 
started yet? My dear, when do you ex- 
pect to finish it?” 

“I thought I could do it today after 


This from the 


This story is quite different from 
the ordinary Christmas story. 


the play. I really haven’t much to do. 
I just have to get Dad’s and Mother’s, 
and Jimmie’s and Sal’s, and yours, and 
Dot King’s. You know Dot and I have 
exchanged gifts ever since we were little 
kids. Dot said she would meet me at 
three.” 

“But Louise, it’s nearly three now and 
the show won’t be out ’till closing time.” 

“Well, then I suppose we’ll have to go. 
I can’t find the sleeve of my coat. One 
of my galoshes is up under the next row. 
Yes, I got it. Mary did you put my 
gloves in your pocket? What? No, I 
didn’t put them in my pocket. I haven’t 
any. I gave them to you. I bet you let 
them fall on the floor when you got up. 
I suppose we’ll have to look for them. 
Here, I found them but they have been 
stepped on. Look at them, they’re a 
complete wreck.” 


Tue girls finally got on their wraps 


and started out the row to the aisle. 

“Well I couldn’t help it because I 
stumbled over your old umbrella. People 
don’t need umbrellas in December any- 
way. It’s broken? Well isn’t that too 
bad? It’s too cold to rain so you won’t 
need it. Are you coming, Louise? Well, 
bump them if they won’t stand up. Thank 
goodness we’re out of that place. Now 
for the stores.” 

“Mary, you know the stores are ter- 
rible at Christmas. All the little kids in 
the world are wandering through them. 
Half of the kids get lost. I always did 
think they should have a ‘lost and found’ 
department for little kids at Christmas 
time. Run along Mary and tell Santa 
what you want for Christmas. Mary, 
look at those beads, aren’t they per- 
fectly darling? Why not get Dot a 
string of those?” 

“Louise, we forgot to meet Dot! 
What’ll we do about it? Where were 
you supposed to meet her? The Eagle? 
Why didn’t you meet her some place else? 
There are always so many people meet- 
ing each other there that you can’t find 
the one you want. Louise, where are 
you? Now where could she have gone? 
Here it is nearly closing time and we 
haven’t bought a thing, and now I can’t 
find Louise. I suppose I’ll have to go to 
the door and wait ’till she comes out. 
Keep your sticky hands off me. If you 
must eat candy why don’t you put it in 
your mouth. I wish you’d be a little 
more careful. My hat’s no punching 
bag. Thank goodness, I’ve come to the 


door at last. 
Dot King.” 

“Why Mary, where did you go? 
looked all over for you.” 

“Huh, I didn’t go anywhere, you just 
left me. Did you buy anything?” 

“No I didn’t. I was too busy hunting 
you. I didn’t see anything worth buying 
anyhow. We can come down tomorrow. 
Let’s go to the Hub and get a hot fudge. 
I’m nearly starved. It’s not far—only 
around the corner. Will you come, Dot? 
Well at last we’re here and have a place 
to sit down; goodness knows I’m glad to 
sit down. Ain’t Christmas shopping 
grand?” 


There’s Louise talking to 


I’ve 


Lida Fischler, ’27. 


“A” Senior Looks Down 
on Central from Height 
on His First Plane Solo 


Looking down at Central High School 
from an altitude of 2,500 feet was the 
experience of Fred Clayton, “A” senior, 
on his first solo flight in an airplane. 

“IT think aviation is one of the most 
fascinating games I ever have been en- 
gaged in,” Fred said. “There is much to 
be learned in aviation and it requires lots 
of time and patience.” 

Fred has been interested in aviation 
for a long time, but he did not start 
studying it until about a year ago when 
he started a course at the Mid Planes 
Sales and Transit company’s aviation 
school. 

He started a second course at the 
Wold-Chamberlin flying field last June 
and after two months of ground instruc- 
tion and flying combined took his first 
solo flight in which he flew over Central 
High School. 

Each aviation student is required to 
take a physical test every six months 
and if he does not pass this test he is 
not allowed to go up in a plane alone. 

“So far I never have met with any ac- 
cident,” Fred said. “Luck has been with 
me and I hope it will continue to be.” 

The first airplane ride Fred ever took 
was in Albert Lea a few years ago. He 
didn’t get “half the kick out of it he had 
expected,” he said. 

Fred is 18 years old and plans to join 
the aviation corps of the United States 
Marines after he has attended the gov- 
ernment flying school at San Diego, 
Calif., where he expects to go imme 
diately after being graduated. 

“Central High News,” 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Organizing for Effective Headline Writing 


By E. R. Newstrand 


S the front page of a newspaper is 
the showcase of that specific pub- 
lication, so likewise does the head- 

line act as a showcase of the news story. 
As an editor carefully plans the make- 
up of his paper to present the news in the 
most attractive manner, so likewise each 
reporter should carefully construct the 
headlines. Only in that manner will his 
news article appear attractive to the 
prospective reader. 

Though the headline is the last step 
in writing a news story, it is by no means 
the least in importance. The head of a 
news story serves as an advertisement of 
the news—a guide to the information 
that the paper has to offer. The head 
should, of course, be based on the lead 
and should tell the story in short com- 
pact sentences. It has the duofold pur- 
pose of attracting attention to the article 
and telling the story briefly. 

There are many varieties of heads used 
in newspapers. Each paper should have 
a distinctive head schedule, and each 
head should conform to that schedule. 
The length of a head generally varies in 
accordance with the importance of the 
story. The proper head for the reporter 
to use is generally indicated by the editor, 
managing editor, or assignment editor. 

One cannot over-emphasize the import- 
ance of headline writing. As an adviser 
of a high school newspaper, the AH LA 
HA SA, of Albert Lea, Minn., a definitely 
organized headline schedule is followed. 
This head schedule is placed in outline 
form upon the bulletin board of ‘the 
journalism room. We have twelve dis- 
tinct heads. We also have in outline 
form the average length of an article to 
appear under a specific head. We can 
thus easily note when an article is too 
long for a specific type head. We also 
have distributed to the members of the 
staff rules for the writing of headlines. 
These rules are in outline and mimeo- 
graphed form. 

Each reporter is given instruction in 
the writing of headlines, as well as the 
other steps in news writing. Each re- 
porter writes the headline designated for 
his article, whether it be a straight news 
article or a feature article. Of our 
article or a feature article. Of our 
twelve specific heads, four are for fea- 
ture articles. From time to time special 
heads are also used. 

The editor, associate editors, and copy 
editors assist those unable to write a 
satisfactory head. Each head is finally 
checked by the adviser. Often a head- 
line requires as much time in construc- 
tion as the lead and running story itself. 

The editor, associate editors, and copy 

The mimeographed rules given each 
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E. R. Newstrand 


reporter as a guide in the writing of his 
headlines are as follows: 
A—Facts that should be memorized be- 
fore writing the head. 
1—Each line of type in a head will 
hold a-certain number of units. 
2—Units are letters, spaces, and punc- 
tuation marks. 
38—Type is not made of rubber and 
cannot be stretched. 
4—All letters count 1 except M, W, 
and I. 
5—M and W count 1%. 
6—I counts %. 
7—Space between words count 1 each. 
8—Punctuation marks count %, except 
(-), (2), (“”), which count one. 
(Use punctuation marks sparingly 
in heads). 
B—Helpful 
writing. 
1—The head should contain the fea- 
ture of the story. 
2—It should contain a verb, either ex- 
pressed or implied. 
8—An active verb is stronger than a 
_ passive verb. 
4—Every deck should add something 
to the preceding deck. 
5—Every deck should have a direct 
connection with the others. 


suggestions for head 


The “Ah La Ha Sa” of Albert Lea, 
Minnesota, is very capably sponsored 


by the author of this helpful article on 
“Headline Writing,” E. R. Newstrand. 





6—Each head should be marked ac- 

cording to schedule. 

7—The head should be accurate. 

8—The present tense should be used. 

9—Use short words in preference to 

long ones. 

10—Do not begin a deck with a verb, 
the subject of which is understood. 

11—Parts of prepositional or infinitive 
phrases should not be separated at 
the end of a line in a dropline head- 
ing. 

12—The head should not contain the 
words, a, an or the, or any unneces- 
sary word. 

13—Do not abbreviate. 

14—No important word should be used 
twice. Use a synonym. 

15—Negative statements 
avoided. 

Examples of heads taken from the last 
four issues of the AH LA HA SA, with 
but one or two exceptions, are given be- 
low. From time to time other types of 
heads are used. Banners are also used, 
though sparingly. These heads represent 
our regular headline schedule: 

No. 1 head; 2 columns; 2 decks; 30-32 
units; pyramid, 18-22 words. 
(Continued on Page 16) 


should be 


Mr. Kern Buys Cap 


Assistant Principal to Sleep With School 
Colors. 


A group of Athenaeum girls pivoted 
on their toes in the middle of the first 
floor hall. Their eyes searched the floor, 
ceiling, walls and Mr. Varner’s head for 
a place to hang the conspicuous color day 
posters—conspicuous because of the wild 
spelling of Athenaeum. In vain! 

Approached warily Mr. Kern. 
no vail; he is spied. 

“Mr. Kern,” staccatoed the girls. 

“T haven’t got a cent,” retorted the 
assistant principal. ‘Yes?” 

“Will you give me your word of honor 
that you will buy and wear in school Fri- 
day, one of the blue and gold skull caps?” 
questioned the practical club girl. 

“Well—a—er, I don’t know that I can 
do that, but I will wear one to bed,” 
promised the fast retreating Mr. Kern. 

“Blue and Gold,” 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


Ah! of 


Furnishes Cover Design 


The cut for the front cover of this 
issue of the School Press Review was 
supplied by the John Marshall Record 
of John Marshall High School, Rich- 
mond, Va. 





Relationship of Creative 
Writing to the Newspaper 


By Myra 


EWSPAPER men strongly contend 
N that as fine bits of writing ap- 
pear in the daily papers as in 
any periodical in the country and that it 
is only because the public associates 
speed rather than excellence with the 
metropolitan daily that the merit of these 
passages is not generally conceded. 

They do not, of course, maintain that 
all that appears in the press is meri- 
torious but they insist that the best fea- 
ture writers, editorial writers and re- 
porters show as much skill as stylists as 
most novelists, short story writers and 
magazine contributors. An examination 
of a good metropolitan daily usually re- 
veals one or more stories which prove 
their contention. 

Since the editors of our daily news- 
papers find it worth their while to have 
on their staffs people who can furnish 
writing of literary excellence for their 
hundreds of thousands of average read- 
ers, many of whom are almost illiterate, 
how much more ought the editors of high 
school newspapers to endeavor to secure 
for their publications the best creative 
efforts of which their schools are capable. 
The readers of high school papers are 
young people who are in the process of 
acquiring cultural tastes. Their training 
and education should enable them to ap- 
preciate and enjoy work of literary 
merit. 

It is generally conceded that one of the 
chief objectives of the school newspaper 
should be to mirror the activities and 
interests of the school body. In every 
school there are some students with lit- 
erary ambitions, or at least a keen in- 
terest in good literature. They should 
find in their school publication that which 
will satisfy their critical tastes. Many 
of these young people not only yearn for 
self-expression but they have feelings. 
thoughts and ideas that are worthy of 
expression. The school newspaper should 
offer them a medium for such expression. 


A mone the better students in English 


classes, too, there are boys and girls who, 
if they knew that their school paper 
editors welcomed contributions, would, 
while they are studying essays, short 
stories, lyrics, one-act plays and ballads, 
experiment with these literary forms— 
especially if their English teachers sug- 
gested that the best work would be sub- 
mitted to the school paper for publica- 
tion. 

Two years ago when the Lincoln Log 
editors (Lincoln High School, Cleveland, 
Ohio) started its Ventures in Verse 
column, the adviser of the publication 


L. McCoy 


The “Lincoln Log” of Cleveland, 
Ohio, is fortunate to have such an ad- 
viser as Miss McCoy, the author of 
this article. She has done some good 
pioneering with creative writing in 
the columns of the newspaper. 


promised to read all verse given to her 
and to offer suggestions and criticism to 
the writers. Gradually by this method 
she has encouraged a group of boys and 
girls to write not only verse but familiar 
essays and short stories. One of these 
contributors, Jean Sauerwein, comes to 
the adviser every three or four weeks 
with two or three poems or a short story. 
She has also succeeded in interesting 
three friends who bring their efforts for 
approval. 

Shortly after the column appeared, a 
literary society, the Scribes, was organ- 
ized with a view to fostering creative 
writing among the students. After each 
of the monthly meetings of the organiza- 
tion the editors publish some of the work 
of the members. 

In the past two years during which the 
Lincoln Log has been accepting the best 
familiar essays, poems and short stories 
written in English classes, teachers have 
submitted to editors for publication on 
the average of five papers each week. 
They testify, too, to something which all 
advisers know: namely that young peo- 
ple, like grown-ups, experience the keen- 
est pleasure from seeing their work in 
print. 

Last year the Log staff decided to pub- 
lish a little book of the best verses which 
had appeared in the poetry column dur- 
ing the preceding year. The result was 
“Ventures,” a book which has received 
favorable comment from critics. 


Tue latest effort of the editors to 
arouse interest in creative writing is to 
sponsor a one-act play contest. The 
competition closes December 3. Already 
a number of plays has been handed to 
the judges and the editors hope that at 
least one will be suitable to present to 
the public before the end of the semester. 

With the publication of each new con- 
tributor’s work the number of interested 
readers increases. Each writer has 
friends who become enthusiastic about 
the publication chiefly because one of 
their inner circle writes for it. 

To the editors and staff advisers of the 
school newspaper belong the responsi- 
bility of stimulating among the students 
an interest in creative writing and an 
appreciation for work of some literary 


Cleveland Teacher Urges 
More Creative Writing 


Myra L. McCoy 


Ask-Me-Another Fans, 
Try This’n Next Time 


Students Puzzle Brains to No Avail; 
Class Offers Prize. 


A question was asked by Helen Bar- 
tunek, 9A, a member of George Lam- 
bert’s, teacher of science, 9A general 
science class. The members of the class 
could not answer it so the puzzling ques- 
tion was turned over to the Beacon 
editors. 

It proved to be disturbing to them for 
they are now offering a prize to the 
student who thinks that he can answer it. 

“Now give serious thought to this,” 
said one editor to the school, “and break 
all social engagements, for a time limit 
of forty-eight hours has been set for the 
solution.” 

Now for this very puzzling question: 
Why doesn’t salt water make a fish 
thirsty? 


“South High Beacon,” 
Cleveland, Ohio 


merit. By offering gifted students 4 
medium of publication, by encouraging 
students in English classes to make 4 
careful study of the various literary 
forms and to experiment with them, by 
publishing only the best work submitted 
and by criticising all efforts which show 
promise, they will successfully meet this 
responsibility, contribute much to the 
happiness of their readers and develop 
critical discernment in the student body. 
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Virginia Editor Explains 
How to Get School News 


William Dunnington 


The author of the accompanying ar- 
ticle believes that a high school news- 
paper should live up to its name and 
carry news—not just a part of the school 
happenings, but all of them inasfar as a 
staff with a systematized method of news 
gathering can get them. He further ad- 
vocates the ery sound doctrine that the 
whole school should be urged and en- 
couraged to contribute articles to the 
school “house organ.” 


The Most Courteous 
Act Seen This Week 


It was Senior Parents’ Day. One of 
the senior boys made arrangements to 
meet his mother toward the middle of 
the day. By some chance she found time 
to come down for part of the assembly. 
After assembly she introduced herself 
to the studyroom teacher. 


Another senior boy, happening to 
overhear the conversation, promptly of- 
fered to escort Mrs. to his class- 
mate’s next period. The offer was ac- 
cepted graciously and, while escorting 
her, the senior treated this guest as if 
she were his own mother, courteously 
explaining every detail. On their ar- 
rival Mrs. -—~ kindly thanked the boy. 
He courteously responded to the effect 
that it had been no trouble at all. 


We relate this incident because it was 
an instance of true thoughtfulness, 
worthy of a 190 boy. 


“The Hutch-in-Sun,” 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
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News Hunches and Assignments 
By William Dunnington 


HE greatest necessity in publishing 
T a newsy school paper is an or- 
ganized and definite assignment 
program. This must cover every bit of 
school news. Too many papers gather 
only the news that everyone knows, the 
football game or the play given by the 
dramatic club. There is other’news in a 
school, and it is the assignment editor’s 
job to get it. News that the majority 
of pupils do not know but would be in- 
terested in, can be found by a wide- 
awake assignment editor with a nose for 
news. 

On the High Times staff there are 
two assignment editors, a boy and a girl. 
This plan is.better than having only one. 
A boy alone might fail to get news in- 
teresting to girls; a girl alone might fail 
to get news interesting to boys. Two 
working together can cover practically 
all the valuable news. 

The assignment editors, however, are 
not responsible for all events which 
happen in school. The High Times staff 
is divided into departments, five of which 
may be called news departments. Sports 
come first. Two sports editors, a girl 
and a boy, are responsible for an entire 
page. The class news department, also 
headed by a boy and girl, has one column 
to fill. Personals, Alumni and Junior 
high news are the other three news de- 
partments, and each has one column a 
week. Many of the items in these last 
three departments are found important 
enough to be classed as regular news 
stories and carry headlines. The assign- 
ment editors are not responsible for any 
news coming under the above depart- 
ments. This leaves them the job of fill- 
ing about two pages. In the High Times, 
which is a six-column paper, this amounts 
to about forty news stories a week. 


Where does all this material come 
from? Well, here are a few “hunches” 
on the way our assignment editors 
handle their job. First they go to the 
heads of the various departments, com- 
mercial, science, modern languages, Eng- 
lish, and others. The news from these, 
however, is usually very slight. A better 
source is found in the advisers or spon- 
sors of extra-curricular activities. The 
student heads of these organizations are 
helpful, too. Some of these activities in- 
clude band, dramatic club, public speak- 
ing, and literary societies. 


Pp ERHAPS the largest single source of 


news is the principal’s office. The prin- 
cipal himself is an unfailing help to the 
staff, and he will usually cover, in a 
general way, almost everything learned 
from the department heads as well as 
many new items. The assistartt prin- 


William Dunnington, the author of 
this article, is the editor-in-chief of 
“High Times,” the successful news- 
paper of the E. C. Glass High School, 
Lynchburg, Virginia. 


cipal, dean of girls, and office secretary 
often have interesting items. Our own 
faculty advisers form a constant supply 
of news. They know what the teachers 
are doing, and articles about teachers are 
always welcome to pupils. 


The English teachers often find out 
through compositions what various 
pupils’ hobbies are. They tip off our ad- 
visers, and we can usually get a signed 
article from the pupil. In this way we 
have obtained many interesting articles, 
among them a story of how model air- 
planes are built, an account of a gypsy 
hike conducted by the Y. M. C. A. during 
the summer, a story of a magic mad- 
stone by which many sick people have 
been cured, and a newsboy’s difficulties 
in winter. While these are not actually 
news, they are interesting and certainly 
deserve a place in the paper; and thus a 
large number of pupils can publish 
articles regardless of whether they hold 
a position on the staff or not. The Eng- 
lish teachers also cooperate by encourag- 
ing their classes to write for the paper. 
The best class work is frequently pub- 
lished and many of the successful pupils 
write again and again without being 
asked. 


AsIpDE from this, pupils are urged by 
speeches made in chapel and by edi- 
torials to express their views in letters 
to the editor and to write book reviews 
and signed articles. Many stories have 
been received in this way. 


Another source of news, often ignored, 
is furnished by alumni. Old graduates 
are constantly returning to school. These 
usually seek the principal first. He 
sends them to the High Times room 
where a reporter can interview them. 
What a graduate is doing and how the 
school and faculty have changed since he 
was in school make an interesting news 
story. 

Through these sources the High Times 
frequently has more material than can 
be published, and on the editor falls the 
task of choosing the best. The High 
Times tries to make the whole school 
feel that the paper is theirs—theirs.not 
only to read but to contribute to. We 
feel that we have succeeded in this since 
the pupils not only enjoy reading the 
paper, but also enjoy writing for it. 





Writing with a Purpose 


N English steward saying goodbye 
to Europe-bound American tourists 
had one parting request, “Leave 

your magazines in the staterooms. I 
take them home to my wife. She likes 
to read the ‘advers.’” She is not alone; 
men, women, boys, and girls, from all 
walks of life, like to read the “advers,” 
although a few conservative citizens 
won’t acknowledge it. 

We naturally forget in reading our 
continued story, the curt command, 
“Turn to page 86.” The merits of the 
latest sports model car, the many specific 
uses for Hawaiian pineapple, the self- 
assurance of the newly promoted cor- 
respondence-school graduate, and the 
funny pictures and verses about soup or 
chewing gum have temporarily diverted 
our thoughts from the story and opened 
new paths for our minds. 

Now we may have bought the maga- 
zine to read that very story, and we cer- 
tainly do not think of ourselves as 
prospective buyers, but vivid word-pic- 
tures and phrasing, apt historical 
allusions, a bit of friendly dialogue, a 
striking figure of speech, a clever parody, 
have lured us away and set our imagina- 
tions adrift. 

All these are literary devices used by 
the novelist, the dramatist, the poet. 
Their use is sacred to literature; their 
discussion is hallowed by textbooks. It 
is surprising, almost shocking, to see the 
weapons and tools of literature used in 
the battle for business. The writer of 
forceful advertising employs them so 
adroitly that the untrained do not recog- 
nize their presence and think advertising 
copy “just grows.” Advertising is a 
studied literary form or technique; in 
fact, it is the purest form of purposeful 
writing. We may discredit this purpose, 
which is frankly to sell the advertised 
product or idea. This purpose we may 
also scorn because the impulse and need 
for self-expression are not its source; 
but we must acknowledge that adver- 
tising has its “classics,” which we in- 
stinctively recognize in the columns of 
our favorite magazines. 


For the young, advertising has a par- 
ticular interest because it thrills and 
quivers with present-day vitality. It 
tells about the very newest things in the 
world. Old things are mentioned only 
for invidious contrast. If Hannibal 
didn’t have airplanes on the road to 
Rome, that was his hard luck. The 
avowed, obtrusive fact that men write 
advertising to get business and not to 
win enshrinement in literature needs no 
apology and no defense with the young. 
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By Evaline Harrington 


Miss Evaline Harrington is a 
noteworthy figure in high school 
journalism. She is associated with the 
Columbus, Ohio, school system and is 
co-author of the recent book, “News- 
paper Club.” This article is reprinted 
through her kindness and the permis- 
sion of “The English Journal.” 


No English teacher or faculty advisor 
expects to teach boys and girls to become 
professional writers of advertising. That 
is unthinkable. But a teacher who di- 
rects a pupil’s thought to the advertising 
field has opened an avenue for a useful 
and often clever form of writing. Young 
people do not fully realize that adver- 
tisements are written by men and women 
who do nothing else for a livelihood and 
find a true vocation in this practical 
form of simple, forceful composition. 

Advertising is human in appeal. 
Merely a brief study of publicity litera- 
ture reveals some of the basic principles 
of literary structure and appeal. Ad- 
vertising has a very human approach to 
the reader. The writer emphasizes the 
needs of home, father, mother, and chil- 
dren. This human touch makes adver- 
tising interesting. A description of a 
product, an exposition of a machine, does 
not pull. Many advertisers refuse copy 
having no mention of people. Real 
estate ads must feature children playing 
in the open spaces of the new suburban 
addition, father pulling tomatoes from 
his hand-planted vines, mother prideful, 
picking dahlias. The readers are them- 
selves in these delectable surroundings, 
and desire for possession is implanted in 
their minds and hearts. Advertising 
copy and literature have, then, one funda- 
mental in common: both must be human. 
They must picture how real people act 
in given situations. That’s not a bad 
start for any writer. 

Again, the sympathetic author and the 
writer of advertising meet on common 
ground. Both must keep the reader in 
mind. Their repeated test questions 
should be, “Have I made this clear to 
the reader? Will he understand this 
situation?” 

A man or a woman trained to write 
advertisements knows that the mind 
clicks to the call of the five senses, so 
he employs these human, almost primi- 
tive, instincts to arouse thought and feel- 
ing. Boys and girls can classify ads in 
this very natural way, not realizing that 
they are studying elementary psychology. 
The food ads appeal to the sense of taste 
and smell, and make us hungry. The 
furniture on the porch or living room 


must feel comfortable to a tired body, 
calling into play the sense of touch. The 
desire for beauty and comeliness is the 
most human of our frailties. Investiga- 
tion shows that the largest portion of 
the ads appeal to our love of the beauti- 
ful, through our sense of sight, the most 
traveled and overused road to the mind. 
These ads include among others all the 
personal aids to beauty and charm, in- 
terior decoration of the home, and 
accessories of costume. The health ads 
bolster their cause with promise of 
beauty. Even the sense of smell is not 
overlooked. With what he considers a 
deft. touch, the “ad” writer relates this 
most disused of our senses to personal 
well-being and happiness. 


Tue deep desires of the human heart 


are laid bare in the advertising pages. 
Every reader can find there a possible 
fulfilment for a secret ambition. He can 
own his own home, develop into a public 
speaker, become educated and “cultured.” 
Unlike a modern novelist, the ad writer 
favors the bright side of the street, for 
he knows humanity craves unfiltered sun- 
shine. He does not aim to sell an article 
or an idea for itself alone, but for what 
it makes possible. More leisure and 
comfort result from labor-saving elec- 
trical devices, enrichment of mind and in-» 
creased earning-power from books, 
courses of study, and travel. 

But this knocking at the human heart 
is not the only reason for the universal 
appeal of the advertising pages. The 
wording and structure of a good ad are 
simple and easily understood. If this is 
not true, the advertisement will not be 
read, and if it is not read, it will not 
sell anything. On the _ sales-bringing 
basis, the ad writer rises or falls. Ads 
are not pondered over at first. They are 
read hastily, until one strikes home and 
the reader stops. In stressing this point 
to a class, the teacher should make clear 
that simplicity in writing and speaking 
comes as a result of study and analysis, 


Unriry is necessary. Many words and 
ideas confuse the meaning for the aver- 
age person, therefore the writer must 
select his one selling-point and choose 
with discriminating care specific words 
to make emphatic this salient feature of 


the advertised product. A good ad must 
have unity of thought. We see ads with 
lists of seven or eight unusual points; but 
are they read? The writer who chooses 
the one outstanding different point hits 
the mark. A study of familiar ad- 
vertising slogans strengthens this idea, 
Continued on Page 12 
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A Method To Select a Staff 


HE selection of a staff for any high 
school periodical is a difficult and 
important _ task. Hence, any 

amount of time and effort connected 
with it is well spent. 

Perhaps the method used in choosing 
the staff of the Cactus Chronicle, Tucson 
High School’s weekly newspaper, pub- 
lished at Tucson, Arizona, will be better 
understood if a brief history of the pub- 
lication is given. This paper has some- 
thing of the project idea connected with 
its*genesis. It was born December 4, 
1919, in response to the demand of stu- 
dents for a more frequent periodical than 
the magazine then edited which appeared 
four times each year. It was named by 
a student and has been chiefly managed 
by students under a faculty guidance 
more co-operative than autocratic in na- 
ture. It is the privilege of the writer 
to have acted as adviser to the first 
Chronicle ever published and to watch its 
evolution through nine years from a bi- 
monthly, four-page paper of five 13-em, 
18-inch columns, with a circulation of 330 
in a school of 474, to a weekly, four-page 
publication of seven 12-em, 20-inch 
columns, with a circulation of over 800 
in a school of 1,243 students. 

Since the adviser felt at the beginning 
that she knew very little about publish- 
ing a newspaper, she was interested in 
getting student ideas, and, as a result, 
students and adviser have always worked 
together harmoniously for the best in- 
terests of the school. The Chronicle has 
been fortunate indeed in having excellent 
editors, six of whom have since gradu- 
ation actively entered the newspaper 
game. Their ideas have had much to do 
with shaping policies and plans for the 
paper. 


Unuke many high school papers, the 
Chronicle is not published through the 


medium of a journalism class. All the 
work done by the students is in addition 
to other school work and most of it is 
accomplished outside of regular school 
time. 

The editor for the following year is 
selected each spring by the outgoing 
editor and the faculty adviser. He is 
always chosen from those staff members 
Who have done the most outstanding 
work and has often been on the staff 
ever since his entrance to high school. 
The business manager is selected in the 
Same manner, except that the outgoing 
business manager has much to say re- 
garding the one who takes his place. 
These two appointments are announced 
for the first time at the Chronicle ban- 
quet held each spring and attended by 
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By Alice L. Vail 


Alice L. Vail 


more than a hundred students. 


Each year in May, before school closes, 
announcement is made that applications 
to the staff for the following year are 
open. A list of all positions and a brief 
description of each is posted in the news- 
paper room, along with a locked metal 
box bearing a slit in the top. Each stu- 
dent desiring appointment to the staff is 
asked to place in this box a slip of paper 
bearing his name, class, first and second 
choices of positions desired, qualifications 
for filling such positions, and names of 
teachers or other responsible parties who 
can recommend his ability. 


At the same time all English teachers 
in the school are asked to give the 
Chronicle adviser lists of those students 
in their classes who write exceptionally 
well. As a general rule, no person is 
appointed to a writing position who has 
not been recommended by some English 
teacher. 


Wuen the dead line for applications 


has been reached, an appointment board, 
composed of the outgoing and incoming 
editors and business managers, together 
with the faculty adviser, very carefully 
works over all appointments, considering 
previous creditable work on the staff, 
qualifications, recommendations, and per- 


This article shows how a staff may 
be selected. The accompanying scheme 
is used by Miss Vail in the Tucson, 
Arizona, High School. 


sonal fitness for positions. It is a slow 
and tedious process, involving many 
hours of investigation and discussion, yet 
the results seem to prove it worth while. 

From these hundreds of applications, 
a tentative staff is selected and reserved 
until school opens the following Septem- 
ber. Then the process is repeated. It 
may seem that a second series of appli- 
cations is a waste of time, but it has not 
been found so, since new students enter, 
some who applied do not return, while 
others may have changed preferences 
and developed new abilities during the 
summer. Students really interested are 
glad to apply again, and the work done 
on the spring applications makes the 
final staff selection at the end of the first 
school week much easier. The first 
Chronicle staff meeting of one hundred 
ten students is held the second Monday 
of the school’s opening, and the first 
paper is placed in the students’ hands 
on the third Tuesday. 


Tue Chronicle uses the system of two 
editorial staffs—a plan suggested by the 
retiring editor in 1925 and introduced 
the following September when the 
periodical became for the first time in its 
history a weekly, again a student idea of 
advancement. 

This method of organization has 
proved a highly successful and efficient 
one. There is a field for competition of 
the right kind, and the work does not 
become a burden to a few. Students 
occasionally ask to be allowed to work on 
both staffs, for assignments are regarded 
as a privilege and not a duty only. A 
student absent from staff meeting, except 
for illness of self or family, receives an 
unexcused absence and has his assign- 
ment taken from him as a penalty. 

At the end of the senior year members 
of the staff who are graduating receive 
an honor pin, bearing the emblems of 
school and paper, for meritorious work 
done. The editor and business manager 
receive gold pins; other members are 
presented with either silver or bronze re- 
wards in keeping with length or quality 
of service. 

Since the paper sprang forth at stu- 
dent request, the policy of a large staff 
has been consistently followed as_ it 
seems a more democratic and representa- 
tive plan. Each class has four reporters 
on both staffs, making a total of thirty- 
two class reporters. One editor is in 
charge of all boys’ sports and three car- 
toonists work on the paper as a whole. 
Each staff has, in addition to its class 
reporters, the following writers of its 
own: a reporter-at-large, two sport 
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writers, one girls’ sport writer, together 
with a society, literary, feature, ex- 
change, and joke editor. This makes, in 
all, an editorial staff of fifty-five mem- 
bers. 


Tae business staff of the Cactus 


Chronicle is also unusually large because 
of the peculiar and difficult task dele- 
gated to it. First, the paper endeavors 
to finance its expenses entirely through 
its advertising and a competent staff of 
three students handles that this year. 
Three students, assisted by twelve other 
class distributors, have charge of circu- 
lation. These class distributors are also 
subseription managers, of which there 
are forty-eight in all, or twelve from 
each class, making a business staff this 
year of fifty-five members. 


The biggest task accomplished during 
the school year is that completed during 
the third week of school when the entire 
Chronicle business staff, headed by a 
student campaign manager and the 
paper’s adviser, raises the money for 
student activities during the year. All 
activities, except the yearbook, are 
pooled and a ticket admitting to all and 
entitling the holder to a year’s subscrip- 
tion to the Chronicle is sold at four 
dollars each. These activities if paid 
for at single prices would total over ten 
dollars. This year, 842 such tickets were 
sold, 7550 of them to students, or a total 
of $3,016 cash was realized, with much 
more money to be paid in later on a time 
payment plan practiced during the drive. 
The finest feature of this achievement 
was that every cent handled by students 
checked exactly, showing that no errors 
had been made. Perhaps fifty-five adults 
would have difficulty in doing the same 
thing! As a result of this activity drive 
being efficiently handled by the Chronicle 
staff for three successive years, Tucson 
High School expects this year to entirely 
free its student body from a debt of long 
standing. Perhaps if the Chronicle con- 
ducted its own subscription campaign 
separately, as it formerly did, it could 
sell many more papers than it now sells 
activity tickets and could sell them with 
much less effort, but the plan would not 
be so advantageous for the other school 
activities. 

The scholarship rating of the entire 
staff is high, rather curiously it seems, 
for the idea of scholarship, except in the 
case regarding the ability of the editorial 
staff to use English effectively, is not 
considered. 


A survey, conducted by the principal 
of the twenty-eight organizations in the 
school, showed the Chronicle staff rating 
as eighth, the seven groups ranking 
above being very small in comparison, the 
only one even approaching it in size hav- 
ing thirty members, or about one-third 
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as many as the Chronicle staff had last 
year. | 

For the reasons mentioned, it would 
seem that a large staff, even if a little 
more difficult to manage, can operate 
successfully. 


Writing with a Purpose 

(Continued from Page 10) 
and their constant repetition combines 
emphasis with unity. This new interpre- 
tation of unity and emphasis as ex- 
emplified in advertising may make clear 
these textbook principles of writing to 
a pupil who walked in darkness. 

The headline should sound a keynote, 
and this should lend a motif to the body 
of the advertising copy. This enforce- 
ment of unity prevents scattering the 
appeal. Usually the headline is a com- 
plete but short sentence, in form declara- 
tive, imperative, interrogative, or ex- 
clamatory. In its content the headline 
may give the name of the article or some 
specific selling-point. A firm name, un- 
less a very famous one, calls faintly 
“Andrew Brothers—Lunch Counter” 
means little, but “Hot Waffles and Syrup 
at Andy’s” rings the breakfast bell. 

After the headline the writer arranges 
his sentences in the order of a sales talk. 
This gives coherence to his own ideas, 
and leads the reader in his process of 
thought. The salesman in ad form 
arouses interest, creates desire, and tries 
to induce action in a few well-knit sen- 
tences. Long sentences with confusing 
phrases and clauses are not clear. Keep- 
ing track of connectives requires sus- 
tained mental effort. The thought in an 
advertisement must be grasped quickly 
and easily. Understanding is the watch- 
word. 

From an ethical standpoint, too, ad- 
vertising permits no misunderstanding; 
the product must be as advertised. Rayon 
cannot masquerade as silk; a rabbit can- 
not get “foxy.” The vigilant Better 
Business Bureau, operated in forty-six 
cities, demands accurate advertising to 
keep business safe for investors and con- 
sumers. 


ALLL jenter high echec! bers ené gitts 


remember the expression “winged words” 
in Homer’s Odyssey. Advertising by 
winged words flies to all parts of the 
civilized earth carrying its message of 
commerce and good will, for not all pub- 
licity is strictly commercial in its import. 
We may be induced to subscribe money 
for some worthy cause if a publicity 
agent, by the persuasive power of words, 
presents the need. Command over words 
looms large as a part of the ad writer’s 
equipment. By this means he grips the 
reader. From a literary point of view 
this is no new discovery, but people 
casually reading the ads do not realize it. 
The writer of advertising introduces to 


the reader new inventions, the latest com- 
forts, modern ways of living, yes, even 
describe and explain these in specific, 
known terms and symbols easily recog- 
nized by the hasty, average reader. 

A writer may call visions of the past 
to our mind in his effort to visualize the 
difference between the old ways and the 
new. Before any person can present a 
picture to others he must first see it 
if colorful and specific. The expression, 
“From tallow dip to violet ray,” is more 
specific and suggestive than “From 1828 
to 1928” if an ad seeks to tell in story 
form the progress of a hundred years. 

Readers like dramatized advertising 
copy. Responses show that it is read 
more than any other form. Dialogue is 
entertaining in itself and easy to read 
because it is typographically attractive. 
The conversational method enforces the 
selling idea almost unconsciously, for the 
dramatization has coaxed the reader’s 
interest pleasantly along down story- 
book lane. But here again is a distinct 
literary form requiring peculiar skill and 
a knowledge of human nature. The talk 
must seem natural, not forced. 

The writer of fruitful advertising copy 
employs the recognized rules and arts of 
literary craftsmanship. He feels keenly 
the obligation of the writer to the reader, 
and for this unknown reader’s sake tries 
to present his thought clearly, forcefully, 
and entertainingly. The boy or girl who 
seeks to become a master of the written 
word may well seek adventure in the 
most modernistic of its literary forms— 
advertising. 


Advertisements—Their 


Arrangement 
(Continued from Page 4) 
idea is given the physical form that will 
enable the reader to grasp, with the least 
expenditure of time and effort, what is 


being said to him. In this connection I 
remember to have read somewhere: 
“When an idea will not bear a simple 
form of expression, it is the sign for 
rejecting it.” 

Keeping in mind, then, the purpose for 
which an advertising message is put into 
print, I am going to use every bit of skill 
I can command to get that message read. 
I want the type in my ads first of all to 
look as if they had something interesting 
to say. I don’t want the type to suggest 
for a moment that it is going to be a bit 
of a job to read it. I want it to look, 
and to be very easy to read. If deco- 
ration gets in my way, I will discard it. 
If a picture obstructs the simple and im- 
pressive presentation of what I have to 
say, I will put it aside. And not until I 
have made my type command attention, 
made it easy to read and easy to under- 
stand, am I going to consider what I can 
do to dress it so that it will be pleasant 
to look at. 


The School Press Review 





Novel Book Reviewing 


An unusual and certainly a clever 
method of book reviewing was used by 
“The Roosevelt News,” Seattle, Washing- 
ton. This project was worked out in 
recognition of Book Week by the litera- 
ture classes. Two of the “book reviews” 
follow: 


U. S. Cruiser Brings Report 
Of African Negro Uprising 


By Stuart Smith 


Monday, April 13, 1826.—Word has 
just been received from a United States 
cruiser, which has just arrived from its 
African patrol, of a negro uprising. Sev- 
eral Americans have been killed or 
wounded while a great many negroes 
have been shot. 


The known dead are Mr. Seth Upham, 
a resident of the town of Topham and 
owner of the brig, Adventure; the Rev- 
erend Mr. Parmenter, missionary to the 
natives, and Mr. O’Hara, an adventurer. 
The body of a man by the name of “Bull” 
was also reported found. 


The Adventure picked up members of 
her crew who had been exploring inland, 
together with some traders. They also 
rescued Faith Parmenter, the daughter 
of Mr. Parmenter. The crew of the brig 
reports that seemingly the whole of 
Africa is in revolt. Full details will ap- 
pear in “The Great Quest” by C. H. 
Hawes. 


Marco Polo, Missionary, 
Thought Missing in China 


By Barbara Hansen 


Friends and relatives of Marco Polo, 
here in Venice, are greatly disturbed 
over the protracted absence of the young 
missionary, who set out more than a year 
ago to preach salvation to the Chinese 
in the courts of Kubla Khan. The youth- 
ful adventurer was in high hopes of suc- 
cess and expected to return this spring 
with converts. Not only has the pope 
ceased to receive any communication 
from him, but it is rumored by travelers 
from the celestial kingdom that Polo has 
deserted his mission and is living a life 
of ease under the protection of the Great 
Khan. 


No official statement has been made, 
but owing to the extreme youth and ro- 
mantic nature of the missing envoy it is 
Suspected in ecclesiastical circles that he 
has succumbed to the wiles of the beau- 
tiful Princess Golden Bells,, daughter of 
the emperor. Donn Byrne wrote “Messer 
Marco Polo.” 
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Math Student’s Work Goes For 
Naught as He Mistakes Orders 


This incident occurred in one of H. 
P. Morley’s CII math classes. It hap- 
pened that Mr. Morley was out of the 
room for a few minutes during a test 
and when he returned, he said to a 
student, “You had better throw it in 
the waste basket.” 

The student walked to the waste 
basket and threw his paper away, as 
he thought Mr. Morley had seen him 
copying a problem. 

The next day Mr. Morley told the 
boy he hadn’t received any paper from 
him. The pupil told him that he had 
thrown it in the waste basket as he 
was told to do. Mr. Morley then re- 
plied, “I wasn’t talking about your 

I meant throw away your 


“Black and Gold,” 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


| IT SEEMS TO ME TOO | 


Music Hath Charms 

Next Monday is the centenary of 
Franz Schubert. On that day I shall go 
home and hear some of his music. I 
shall read about him and talk about him. 
Perhaps I shall whistle “Der Erl-Konig,” 
or “Who Is Sylvia?” I shall enjoy it. 
Schubert means things to me; he is part 
of my heart, my memories, my associa- 
tions. Humbly I can say that I know 
Schubert. He is all things to me. 

The life of Schubert, now dead one 
hundred years, is for me the apotheosis 
of the ideal life. In his habits he was 
simple, unpretentious, and sincere. There 
was nothing subtle about him. He was 
spontaneous and direct. Every so often, 
Schubert would lay down his pen and 
stick his bullet head out of the door of 
his study. 

During his life he lived in himself. 
Now he lives in his music. Franz Schu- 
bert, I confess, is one of the few men 
in history of whom I can write a panegy- 
ric with complete sincerity. 

I am sorry, therefore, that he is not 
being spoken of more extensively in 
De Witt Clinton. People should know 
about him. He is far more important 
than mercantile theories, the world’s 
glorified butchers, binomial factors, ab- 
lative cases, and Mendelian laws. 

Because I never heard of Schubert in 
my high school music course, I am in- 
clined to believe that there is something 
wrong with the classroom teaching of 
this great subject. 


Music in Clinton 
The only thing that I remember of 


the two years of fairly intelligent appli- 
cation I gave to music in high school 
is, besides some few snatches of song, 
that the treble staff sign curls around 
G, and I’m not even sure of that. Most 
students emerged in a similar state of 
ignorance. 

All that I have of those two years is 
a collection of illegible notes. For all 
that one hour a week for four terms 
gave me, I might have thought Strav- 
insky was a wrestler, Debussy a plum- 
ber, Brahms an umbrella-mender, and 
Meyerbeer a channel swimmer, if I 
hadn’t been led to music by coincidence 
and inclination. 

Never, in those two years, did I hear 
what music means, what its potentiali- 
ties are, and what constitutes its his- 
tory and uses. Yet, during that period, 
there was dormant in me, as in nearly 
all my classmates, an articulate some- 
thing that by careful cultivation could 
be developed into love and appreciation 
of music. 

» - * 

The present unsatisfactory state is not 
the fault of any high school teacher or 
educator. It is, rather, a general prob- 
lem in American high schools. Many a 
music teacher is handicapped by over- 
large classes and a piano that never re- 
sponds properly to the felicitations and 
caresses she gives its crippled keys, so 
that the best she can do is to copy out 
a series of sphinxical musical notes for 
the benefit and delectation of her pupils. 

Whatever the causes, it remains that 
most American high school students will 
never develop a taste for music. Many 
will lose it or see it atrophy. And not 
everyone can be so lucky as I who, by 
happy coincidence, was led to music by 
Proust’s charming pages on Vinteuil’s 
sonata in “A La Recherche du Temps 
Perdu.” 

“The Clinton News,” 
New York City. 


“It seems to” us that this column 
is certainly a good one with the hall- 
mark of an exceptional writer. 


A Magic Carpet 


By Charles B. Strauss, winner of fifty 
dollar bonus for best essay of the month 
in New York World’s Biggest News of 
Week Contest. 

In his search for new interests modern 
man is indefatigable. We require a con- 
stant parade of novelties to relieve the 
monotony of our machinal lives. So it is 
that when something occurs which is in 
some way unprecedented, we are aroused, 
and the event transcends more custo- 
mary occurrences, however important 
they may be. 

This was true of the Graf Zeppelin’s 
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flight. Many things were novel about it 
—things more immediately absorbing 
than campaign speeches on tariff and 
water power. 

There was something marvelous and 
godlike about the flight. The steady 
progress of the airship, the constant 
communication with land, the cool pre- 
cision of the radio messages, the mile-a- 
minute pace, the breathless interest in 
Germany—these things appealed to our 
most human qualities, to our imagina- 
tions. 


One could feel the wonder of it all: a 
relatively fragile bit of flimsy, its prow 
pointed toward America, rising about 
wind currents and storming waves, beat- 
ing the elements. Sixty humans on a 
magic carpet, talking, eating, reading in 
comfort, safe in a little contraption of 
steel and canvas, far away from cities 
and men. 


Then—the accident. Hurried repairs 
on the disabled fin; six volunteers risk- 
ing their lives in mid-air while a great 
nation prayed for their safety. Here 
was a perfect bit of drama. We suc- 
cumbed. 

Behind the human interest and the 
local interest there was thought of pos- 
sibilities of trans-Atlantic travel. Res- 
ervations were made for the return trip. 
A new era had begun. 

Nothing else that occurred last week 
thrilled and interested us so much as the 
Zeppelin flight, the biggest news of the 
week. 

“The Clinton News,” 
New York City. 


Pop Goes the—Bottle 


Cra—ack! ?$&*ce ! "Nother bottle gone 
to the dogs. Well, I guess Dr. Senter 
was right when he said that burning 
phosphorus would crack the bottle. Let’s 
see, that’s four bottles, and one, two, 
four test tubes broken already. It’ll be 
just my luck to break this little glass 
do-jigger before the hour is over, too. 

I wonder how much that will be. A 
bottle is five cents, so this tube is prob- 
ably a dime, anyway. Some manufac- 
turer is making a lot of money off me. 
I’ll bet he’s glad I’m taking chemistry. 
Let’s see now, you put the phosphorus 
on the wire gauze and—no, you don’t. 
You put it in the flask and fill it with 
oxygen, no, I mean water. I don’t know 
what Dr. Senter will do if I don’t finish 
this experiment. 

Oh, there’s the bell! Let me think, 
test tubes in bottom drawer. Now two 
glass tubes, the evaporating dish, two 
plates of glass, a watch lens in the top 
drawer. Now if I’m careful—steady— 
steady. Crash! Bang! oh &$7&$*!4+%! 

“Weekly Register,” 
Omaha, Nebraska. 


A Little Oil Makes Easier Going 


BETTER Mix" 
GAIN, AS ITSEEMS 
© WORK MUCH 
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Wright Morris, 4B, Lake Re-View, Chicago, Illinovs. 








Lad Visits Picturesque 


_ Land of 


Mother Accompanies Lincoln Boy 
on Trip to Different European 
Countries Last Summer. 


(By Bessie Coleman) 

Queer, ancient villages built by the 
warring Cossacks for protection from the 
ever-invading Turks—small, picturesque 
boats with sails set to the wind—wheat 
fields—the wheat fields of Russia, stretch- 
ing as far as the eye can see—these are 
the sights John Rudnick, 9B of 105, 
speaks of with enthusiasm since his trip 
to Ukrania last summer. 

Since his grandfather’s farm is de- 
voted almost entirely to wheat raising, 
John planned his arrival for harvest 
time. Great old fashioned sythes are 
used for severing the golden wheat. Al- 
though. the task looked easy and fasci- 
nating, John’s attempt brought forth 
only a cut on his hand. 


“Since my grandfather lived very near 
the Black sea, we went to see Odessa. 
From this port grain is exported to Tur- 
key—and into the Mediterranean. Odd 


Cossack People 


boats with tall sweeping prows, built 
somewhat like Venetian gondolas, carry 
the cargo through the shallow water to 
and from the boats. It’s wonderful to 
watch the blue water, dotted with hun- 
dreds of these billowing boats skim- 
ming over the water,” declared John. 
“In spite of the fact that they are in 
ruins, the Cossack villages are most itr 
teresting. High pointed walls surround 
the collection of huts and the church 
which comprise the village. The Cot 
sacks always lived near a great natural 
rampart of rocks on a high windy 
plateau. From this point they could 
overlook the vast plains and _ secre 
passes which led to their home.” 


After staying at the farm a month, 
John, his mother and a friend toured the 
principal cities of France and Germany. 
The towering, stately university of Hei- 
delberg, ruined stone castles nestling in 
clefts on the lofty hills, mirrored in the 
mighty Rhine; gay Paris and the busy 
docks at Cherbourg were a few of the 
vivid scenes John remembers. 

“Lincoln Log,” 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
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"Twas the Night Before--- 


OT 


“Wa! wa! wa! wa!” Four bawls and 
he walks. Who? Why our dear little 
“Daddy” Knapple. The umpire? Yes, 
that’s Mrs. Knapple, and the white ball 
is little Miss Knapple. Our football 
coach will be hearing this verdict these 
warm nights. Prr! from the dear little 
umpire at 3 o’clock in the morning. ’Tis 
a sure thing that he will sing that 
famous home melody, “and baby wakes 
three, we’re happy in our Bluuu Heaven.” 

It was on a Tuesday morning that F. 
Y. Knapple passed out the cigars, and 
wore his best smile from ear to ear. In 
fact, he wore his new brown Stetson hat 
because his regular grey cap was too 
small on his proud fatherly head. “She 
weighed eight pounds and smiled just 
like her daddy,” grinned our new papa 
at football practice that night. 


Now little shebas when Miss Knapple, 
she is as yet unnamed but let us suggest 
Mary Loyal Knapple, is your size and 
“Daddy” Knapple has grey hair, she will 
come dashing out on the football field 
and step up and kiss her dear old dad. 
The whole team is watching with intent 
interest and wish they could all be Miss 
Knapple’s dad, a heart-breaker just like 
her papa. 

“Weekly Register,” 
Omaha, Nebraska. 
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Girl Thinks Mechanics 


Trying to Take Car 


“Caesar’s ghost! They are trying 
to steal my car.” This was the 
thought that came into the mind of 
Helen Harris as she happened to look 
out of the window one day last week 
and see to her great surprise, two 
untidy looking men sitting in her car 
as if it were theirs. 

She rushed out of her class, with or 
without permission, stumbled down 
the steps, and into the street and 
found to her surprise that the two 
men were gone. She told a _ police- 
man, who was standing near, to watch 
the car as she thought the two men 
were trying to steal it. 

She later found out that her father 
had sent these two men, who’ were 
mechanics, to bring the car down town 
to him. 

“High Times,” 
Lynchburg, Va. 


Latest Styles in Press 


Conventions 
(Continued from Page 3) 
inal list of subjects which he had found 
made good features. 
Social events were a dinner with two 
speakers who were cheered to the echo, 


and a party at the: Ohio State-Ilowa 
game. 

The convention had wide interest be- 
cause about forty took part in it in some 
way. Approximately half were students. 

The back of the printed program was 
devoted to “Who’s Who on the Program.” 

Difficult to organize such a meeting? 
The executive committee must indeed 
have taken infinite pains. Careful 
thought went into the planning. But it 
“got across,” which is, after all, the only 
consideration. 


School Gets Message ? 
From Byrd Expedition 
Radioed to Mr. Piper 


A “lead” that is different. 


Sent by Dr. Francis D. Coman, former 
Hutchinson student who is now physician 
on the Byrd Antarctic expedition, to Mr. 
Piper, his teacher in both physics and 
physical geography, a radiogram was re- 
ceived at the school last week. 

The message read as follows: “Greet- 
ings from the South Pacific, 1,100 miles 
east of the Marquesas Islands and di- 
rectly under the sun. Have your class 
figure out the latitude. Think of you 
often and thank you for instilling interest 
in me. Beautiful weather; are under 
full sail and all’s well. F. D. Coman.” 

Station WEBT sent the message out 
at about noon on October 16. Amateur 
radio station IMK, a member of the 
American Radio Relay League at Hart- 
ford, Connecticut, picked up the message 
and sent it by mail to Mr. Piper. 

“Dr. Coman was a quiet, honest, 
modest fellow,” said Mr. Piper, “whom I 
would never expect to have the spirit of 
adventure.” While in school, he worked 
on the Calendar. 

After being graduated from Hutchin- 
son, he attended Syracuse university. 
Before the United States entered the 
World war, he enlisted in the ambulance _ 
service in France and served for many 
months. He climbed Mount Blanc, by a 
route which had not been used for a 
hundred years. 

Upon his return to the United States, 
Francis attended a medical college. Then 
he joined Dr. Grenfell on his trip to the 
Labrador. When he came back, he gave 
lectures at Johns Hopkins Medical uni- 
versity. 

Then Commander Richard Evelyn 
Byrd chose him as physician, one of the 
most responsible positions in the entire 
expedition. Mr. Piper has the privilege 
of communicating with Dr. Coman 
through the New York Times throughout 
the entire expedition. 

“The Hutch-in-Sun,” 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
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Organizing for Effective Headline Writing 


(Continued from Page 7) 


Members of Junior High Present 
First Operetta, “Twilight Alley” 


A Great Deal of Talent Is Shown Among the Younger Students— 
Operetta Proves to Be Unique and 
Interesting 


No. 2 head; 1 column; 3 decks, 13-14 
units; pyramid, 9-11 words; 2 decks, 
24-26 units; pyramid, 9-10 words. 


Operetta Cast 
Is Selected By 
Musical Leader 


Gretchen Stieler and Clair Styve 
Will Take Leads in 
Performance 


BEAUTIFUL LIGHTS, 
COSTUMING IS PLANNED 


School Orchestra Will Assist Glee 
Clubs Throughout Various 
Scenes 


No. 3 head; 1 column; 2 decks, 13-14 
units; pyramid, 9-11 words. 


Tigers Prepare 
For Last Tilts 


Blue Earth and Austin Teams to 
Play Cherry and Blue on 
Home Field 


No. 4 head; 1 column; 2 decks, 17-19 
units; pyramid, 9-11 words. 


Donna Niles Places 
First in Tournament 


Elizabeth Earley Ranks Second in the 
Final Two Matches of 
Tennis Series 


No. 5 head; 1 column; 2 decks, 17-19 
units. 


Practice Games Open 
Girls Hockey Events 


No. 6 head; 
units. 
CONVENTION POSTPONED 
Because of unavoidable circumstances, 
the Minnesota High School Press Asso- 
No. 7 head; 1 column; 2 decks, 19-22 
units. 


1 column; 1 deck, 19-22 


STUDENT COUNCIL DISCUSS 
ASSEMBLY CONDUCT TOPIC 
At the recent meeting of the Student 
Council, plans were discussed for im- 
proving student conduct in the assem- 
blies. 


No. 8 head; 1 column; 8 decks, 19-21 
units. 
ORCHESTRA OF FAIR SEX 
ADDS PEP TO MEETINGS 
OF GIRL RESERVE CLUB 


FEATURES 


A—2 columns; 2 decks, 40 units. 


Ghost of Louis XIV Returns to Warn French 
Students Against Murder of Native Tongue 


B—2 columns; 2 decks, 45 units; pyramid (1 column) 9-11 words. 


Cooling Showers and Good-Natured Tussels Dispel 
Possible Ill Feelings Acquired During Scrimmage 


C—1 column; 3 decks, 20-21 units; pyra- 
mid, 9-11 words. 
Bold Hunting Adventure 
Proves to Be Rather a 
“Wet” Affair to Faculty 


Four Teachers Taking Advantage of 
Hunting Season Undergo Dire 
Catastrophe 


Grid Players Engage in Many Scrappy 
Battles in the Gymnasium 
Locker Rooms 


D—1 column; 2 decks, 17-19 units. 


“KEMISTRY KIDS” TAKE 
POSTER CONTEST PRIZE 


Teacher Calls Dog’s 
Class Behavior Goo 


That “a dog is better behaved th 
some students in an algebra class” w; 
the statement Walter Rodgers, 
vanced algebra teacher, made 
cently. 

A dog sauntered into the fourt 
period class. It walked into a co 
sat down, and listened attentively 
the recitation. During the enti 
period the dog made no move. 

“The behavior of this dog is mue 
better than that of some of you st 
dents,” Mr. Rodgers said as 
period closed, “and I think his q 
attitude is a good example for you 
follow.” 

“Central High News,” 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Frank Lewis Attends 
School in Paris, Fra 


He Has Lived in Paris Four Ye 
Was Editor of “Param.” 


Frank Lewis, who for the last f 
years has been living in France, is n 
enrolled as a student at Central. 

Last year Frank attended the Am 
ican school in Paris. The school 
established in order that children 
American citizens who are forced to 
there might obtain the same educat 
that they would receive in the Un 
States. 


There were only sixty pupils in 
school and there were only seven stud 
in the graduating class last year. 
school building is just an old apartm 
building which has been slightly 
modeled. 


The same subjects which are offered 
a high school in the United States 
be studied there with exception of 
oratory subjects such as physics 
chemistry. 


The school published a paper 
the “Param,” meaning Paris-Ameri¢ 
of which Frank was editor. It was fp 
lished monthly—however, it was 
printed but mimeographed. 

The basketball team of the Ame 
school won the European champio 

Frank said he was fortunate eno 
see Lindbergh soon after he landed 
France. 

He also visited in both England 
Switzerland. 

“Central Luminary,” 
Kansas City, M 
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A CRITICAL SERVICE 


EGS PA maintains a CRITICAL SERVICE for its newspaper and 
- magazine members. 


Many odsors & have taken advantage of this opportunity to have’ their 
papers analyzed and criticised for purposes of improvement. 
The judges at the annual contest do not attempt to make the careful analysis 
which the CRITE SERVICE offers. Do not dépend on your score card for 
ALL the suggestions you may wish to receive. 
Prepare NOW for your place in the Fifth Annual Contest {entries close Feb- 
ruary 2, 1929) by having your paper criticised constructively. 


Mise Annette Smith criticises newspapers 
| O'Neil criticises magazines 


five fields Associate ‘Editors of the Review and are experienced in their respec 
tive ae ; 


Send two-or three ‘copies. of your publication and one-dollar to this office 
marked “For . and Miss Smith or Miss O'Neil. will help you to im- 
prove your paper. 


THE coLumata SCHOLASTIC PRESS ASSOCIATION 
oe 8 co Jay Hall, Columbie University 


New York City 


You Should Not Start The Year Without 
The Official 
Style Books 
of the 


Columbia Scholastic Press Association 
In the Hands of Your Editors 


THE OFFICIAL STYLE BOOK for the members of 
the Association has been prepared by s eaoere 
consisting of ; 
CHARLES F. TROXELL, Chaivmial 
_ GERTRUDE. L. TURNER, 
LAMBERT 8: GREENAWALT, 
“FLORENCE BARBER 


ees a They say, “No claim of originality or finality is made 
chi’ aC IRR chee law 1 for this booklet, but its authors hope that its use will 
fifty cents each. pe eer eee 8859 Oren ne, Bare ot see: pelle Mes 
om xt Oo amine te se school publications.” | 
. This is “No, 1” of 2 seriss of monographs on topies 
rélating to school publications which are now being 
prepared by the C. S. P. A. 
Place & copy in ip hands ofeach mambes af yout 
staff to create uniformity in your issues. 
Fifteen cents a copy to members, Twente to 
non-members. 
ON SALE AT THE SECRETARY’S OFFICE 


406 John Jny Hall 
Columbia University, New York Clty. 








